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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this report is to evaluate the seven 
alternative schools ^n the Houston (Texas) Independent School 
District by describing the students who were served by the programs, 
and by assessing the effectiveness of the programs In Improving 
student academic performance and attendance. The following schools 
provide education to at-risk students In an effort to reduce their 
dropout rate: H. P. Carter Career Center, Contemporary Learning 
Center (CLC) , Foley's Academy, Harper Alternative Schools Harris 
County Youth Village, Houston Night High School, and Kay On-Going 
Education Center. All of these schools serve high school students, 
with Harper, Youth Village, and Kay having limited middle school 
components. CLC has the only alternative middle school. Ten research 
questions are propos<^«1 and answers are supplied In 10 sections, each 
of which discusses methodology and findings for one qv^estlon. In 
summary, amswers to the research show the following: ;1) the schools 
offer a wide range of programs; (2) the referral and selection 
criteria are unique to each school; (3) enrollment Is near capacity; 
(4) there Is a high level of mobility among students; (5) demographic 
and academic characteristics vary from school to school; (6) the 
dropout rate Is 23%, and 100 students graduated; (7) faculty and 
staff showed various levels of tenure and training; (8) the schools 
offer various benefits to students; and (9) faculty and staff have 
suggestions for better serving students. Eleven tables and one bar 
graph are provided. Appended are a copy of the teacher questionnaire 
and complete answers to tvm survey questions. This document contains 
six references. (JB) 
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EXECUTIVE Summary 



AN EVALUATION OF THE ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS 

1990-91 



Program Description 

Throughout the last twenty years, HISD has developed a wide variety of alternative 
academic programs to provide education to a growing population of at-risk students in an 
effort to reduce their dropout rate. This effort has included the creation of seven alternative 
schools which were in operation during the 1990-91 school year. These alternative 
schools were H.P, Carter Career Center (Carter), Contemporary Learning Center (CLC), 
Foley's Academy (Foley's), Harper Alternative School (Harper), Harris County Youth 
Village (Youth Village), Houston Night High School (Night H.S.), and Kay On-Going 
Education Center (Kay). Each school was designed to serve students who, for whatever 
reason, could not function in the traditional school setting. All of these schools serve high 
school students with Harper, Youth Village, and Kay having limited middle school 
components. CLC has the only alternative middle school. 

EVALUATION Questions 

The purpose of this report was to describe the students who were served by the 
program and to assess the effectiveness of the program in improving student academic 
performance and attendance. The following research questions were addressed: 

Research Question 1: What programs were offered and what services were 
available to students at each of the alternative schools? 

There were a wide variety of programs and services offered for at-risk students at 
each of the alternative schools. Please see An Evaluation of Alternative Schools pages 7- 
12 for a complete description. 

Research Question 2: What were the referral or selection criteria for students 
attending each campus? 

The referral and/or selection criteria is unique for each of tiie alternative schools as 
they are designed to serve different at-risk populations. Please see An Evaluation of 
Alternative Schools pages 13-14 for a complete description. 

Research Question 3: What was the capacity of each alternative school program 
and what was the enrollment during the 1990-91 school year? 
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The total capacity of the alternative schools was 1,961. An enrollment snapshot 
taken on October 12, 1990 showed 1,655 students enrolled in the alternative schools; each 
was operating near capacity with Kay operating at 32 students over capacity. The 
cumulative enrollment for the 1990-91 school year for these schools was 2,964. The 
average length of stay was 98 days. 

Research Question 4: What was the mobility of the students who attended the 
alternative schools? 

The largest percentage of students from CLC M.S. (39%) entered at the beginning 
of the year and exited before the end of the school year. The largest percentage of students 
who attended Carter (46%), CLC H.S. (28%), Foley's (37%), Harper (37%), Youth 
Village (36%), and Night H.S. (52%) entered at some time during the school year and 
stayed until the end of the year. Forty-seven percent of the student population at Kay 
entered during the school year and left Iwfore the end of the year. On the whole, only 12% 
of the studesns attending alternative schools entered a school at the beginning of the year 
and stayed af that school until the end of the year. 

Research Question 5: What were the demographic characteristics of students who 
enrolled at each school? 

CLC M.S., Harper, and the Youth Village served a larger percentage of male 
students than the other schools. Except for Kay, the other schools appeared to have a fairly 
even distribution of male to female students. Foley's and the Youtii Village appeared to 
have ethnically diverse populations. Carter, CLC M.S., CLC H.S., Harper, and Kay 
served a larger percentage of Black students (67%, 80%, 83%, 58%, and 67% 
respectively) while Night H.S. served a larger percentage of Hispanic students (62%). The 
high schools. Carter, CLC, Foley's, Harper, and Night H.S., had students with seven to 
nine year age spans. CLC M.S. had a seven year age span from 1 1 to 17 years of age, the 
Youth Village had a six year age span from 12 to 17 years of age, and Kay had an 1 1 year 
age span with students from 11 through 22 years of age. The average age of students at 
each of the schools was: Carter - 17.0, CLC M.S. - 14.2 CLC H.S. - 16.8, Foley's - 
16.7, Harper - 15.9, Youth Village - 14.4, Night H.S. - 17.7, and Kay - 15.9. 

Research Question 6: What were the academic characteristics of students who 
enrolled at each school? 

Of the 2,964 studenf.s who enrolled in alternative schools during 1990-91, 458 had 
complete MAT6 results. It must be remembered that students are accepted into each of the 
alternative schools based on different selection and referral criteria. Consequentiy, the 
results should not be compared across schools, but used to profile the academic 
characteristics of the students attending the schools as measured by die MAT6 standardized 
test. Foley's students scored in the 50th and 60th percentiles, scoring markedly better on 
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the total reading subtest. The students at the other alternative schools scored in the 30th 
and 40th percentiles. The Night H.S. students scored higher on total math than on total 
reading or the complete battery. The students at Carter, Q.C H.S., Youth Village, and 
Kay scored higher on total reading than on total math or the complete battery. 

Research Question 7: What were the dropout and graduation rates for each 
alternative school? 

The dropout rate for all of the alternative schools declined from 1987-88 to 1988- 
89 at an average of 23%; it ranged from 20% to 88% in 1987-88 and from 8% to 35% in 

1988- 89. The dropout rate for four of the schools continued to decline from 1988-89 to 

1989- 90 at an average of 7% while the dropout rate for the other four schools increased by 
an average of 6%. The dropout rate for 1989-90 ranged from 10% to 42%. Thirty 
students who had dropped out of school during the 1989-90 school year enrolled in an 
alternative school during 1990-91. In addition, 100 students graduated this year from an 
alternative school. 

Research Question 8: V/hat staff was used to operate each school, and what were 
the training and experience levels of the teachers at each school? 

The staff used to opemte each of the alternative schools is listed in An Evaluation of 
Alternative Schools on pages 25-26. Most of the teachers employed at the alternative 
schools have been there for one to six years. At six of the seven schools, the largest 
percentage of teachers have been employed by the district for ovo 10 years. All of the 
teachers interviewed at CLC, Foley's, Youth Village, and Night H.S. had obtained a 
bachelor's degree. Over 50% of the teachers at CLC, Harper, Youth Village, Night H.S., 
and Kay had received advanced degrees. 

Research Q' sstion 9: In what ways did administrators and teachers perceive that 
the program was benefiting students? 

The ptjrceived benefits to students attending alternative schools which were 
mentioned by the administrators and teachers at more than half of the schools were that 
alternative schools: 

1 . provide individualized academic instruction, 

2. build students' self-esteem, 

3. allow for individual attention to students' problems/ flexibility for staff to handle 
situations, 

4. are staffed by caring and attentive professionals, 

5. have smaller classes which allow for one-on-one attention, 

6. keep students in school who would have dropped out/these students would noi 
be in school had it not been for the alternative school, 

7. provide access to good vocational programs, 

8. fit the needs of students who cannot function in a traditional school setting. 



9. help students become more responsible for themselves/leam to work 
independently, 

10. improve students' attitude toward school and teachers, 

1 1. provide students the opportunity to develop social skills and leam how to 
interact with others, and 

12. provide at-risk students the opportunity to experience successes. 

Research Question 10: What recommendations did the administrators and teachers 
make to better serve the students? 

The recommendations as to how the alternative schools could better serve the 
students which were mentioned by the administrators and teachers at more than half of the 
alternative schools were: 

1. more training for staff on behavior management and at-risk students, 

2. more extra-curricular activities including field trips and speakers, 

3. mare psychological counseling and support services for students, 

4. alternative schools should not be held to same mles and guidelines as traditional 
schools, especially for enrollment guidelines and teacher:pupil ratios, 

5. hazard pay for teachers, 

6. more alternative schools, 

7. more funding in general, 

8. more public recognition and understanding of alternative schools, 

9. more teachers/smaUer class size because students could not function in 
traditional setting to begin with, and 

10. more incentives for attendance^mprove attendance. 



An Evaluation of the alternative Schools 

1990-91 



Department of Research and Evaluation 
HOUSTON Independent School district 

Abstract 

HISD's alternative schools provide a wide variety of academic programs to a 
growing population of at-risk students in an effort to reduce their dropout rate. 
Each of the seven schools were designed to serve students who, for whatever 
reason, could not function in traditional schools. The purpose of this evaluation 
was to describe the programs offered at the alternative schools and to assess their 
effectiveness. 

Introduction 

Throughout the last twenty years, HISD has developed a wide variety of alternative 
academic programs to provide education to a growing population of at-risk students in an effort to 
reduce their dropout rate. This effort has included the creation of seven alternative schools which 
were in operation during the 1990-91 school year. HISD's alternative schools are H.P. Carter 
Career Center (Carter), Contemporary Learning Center (CLC), Foley's Academy (Foley's), 
Harper Alternative School (Harper), Harris County Youth Village (Youth Village), Houston Night 
High School (Night H.S.), and Kay On-Going Education Center (Kay). Each school was 
designed to serve students who, for whatever reason, could not functior- in the traditional school 
setting. Ali of these schools serve high school students with Harper Youth Village, and Kay 
having limited middle school components. CLC has the only alternative rniddle school. 

The alternative schools are administered by principals or directors under the authority of the 
administrative district superintendent where the school is located. The Bureau of Alternative 
Schools and Programs acts in an advisory capacity to the principals or administrators of the 
alternative schools. It has also developed proposed district guidelines for alternative schools for at- 
risk students, similar to those developed by the TEA, which have not yet been adopted. 

The TEA provides guidelines under which school districts may operate alternative schools. 
Under these guidelines, it is stated that alternative schools may be designed to serve students who 
are "A) not able to function in the structure of a regular school setting; B) potential drop-outs; or C) 
discipline problems." Tex. Educ. Agency, 19 Tex. Admin. Code § 75.164(c)(1) (West 1988) 
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(Experimental Courses, Magnet Programs, and Alternative School Programs). These guidelines 
further state that: 

• Targeted students should meet "at-risk" criteria.* 

• Altemative programs need to meet the individual needs of the student 

• The entry and exit criteria need to be clearly deHiied^ consistently applied, 
and in written fmn. 

• The curriculum must be flexible so as to provide for a range of student needs, 
e.g., remedial or gifted/talented. 

• Students who have demonstrated achievement by meeting the standard 
requirements of the ^sential elements will be awarded, credit, regardless of the 
time the student has been enrolled in the course. 

• The attendance requirements should address the 80 days absence legislation and 
State Board of Education rules. 

• The teacher/student ratio should be effective in providing for the individual needs 
of students and significantly lower than that of thr; regular class. 

• Guidance services shall be considered part, of the educational program. 

• The program of guidance services shall provide for counseling, consultation, 
coordination, and student appraisal to meet the educational, vocational, and 
personal-social needs of students.^ 

The specific tasks of this report were to describe the programs offered at HISD's altemative 
schools and to assess their effectiveness. The following research questions were addressed: 

1. What programs were offered and what services were available to students at each of the 

altemative schools? (See page 7.) 

2. What were the referral or selection criteria for students attending each campus? (See page 13.) 

3. What was the capacity of each alternative f^hool program and what was the enrollment during 

the 1990-91 school year? (Seepage 15 ) 



' To be classified as "at-risk," a student must mwt one or more of the following conditions: 

1) has been retained one or more times in grades 1-6; 

2) is two or more years below grade level in reading or mathematics; 

3) is of limited English proHciency; 

4) failed one or more sections of the most recent TEAMS/TAAS test: and 

5) failed at least two cours'^s in one or more semesters. 

Summarized from Tex. Educ. Agency, 19 Tex. Admin. Code § 75.195 (West Supp. 1990) (Altemauves to Social 
Promotion). 

2 Guidelines for Alternative Education Programs, Department of Special Programs Planning, Texas 
Education Agency, draft 10/90. Synthesized from Tex. Educ. Agency, 19 Tex. Admin. Code §§ 61.65, 75.164, 
75.195. 89.41, 97.96 (West 19S8 & Supp. 1991). 
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4. What was the mobility of the students who attended the alternative schools? (See page 17.) 

5. What were the demographic characteristics of students who enrolled at each school? 

(See page 19.) 

6. What were the academic characteristics of students who enrolled at each schcol? 

(Sec page 21.) 

7. What were the dropout and graduation rates for each alternative school? (See page 23.) 

8. What staff was used to operate each school, and what were the training and experience levels 

of the teachers at each school? (See page 25.) 

9. In what ways did administrators and teachers perceive that the program was benefiting 

students? (See page 29.) 

10. What recommendations did the administrators and teachers make to better serve the 
students? (See page 32.) 



Review of Literature 



A review of the literature indicates that alternative high schools, in general, are 
characterized by a low student-teacher ratio, flexible scheduling, and easily accessible counseling 
(IfCagan, 1988). They have also been used to develq) experimental curricula for gifted and talented 
students, disruptive students, students from different cultures, and students interested in a 
Eiultitude of careers (Meyers, 1988). An alternative school is one in which students and staff are 
there by choice, is an alternative rather than a supplement to a regular school program, has its own 
distinctive mission which sets it apart from other schools, and is a separate administrative unit 
(RayA^id, 1988). 

One of the roles of alternative high schools is to provide educational opportunities for 
students who are not suited for or cannot return to traditional high schools. 'Ihif, includes pregnant 
students, students who have dropped out or failed so often that they are now over-age and feel out 
of place in the traditional school, and students who are not allowed admission to the traditional 
high schools because of disciplinary problems (Meyers, 1988). Accordinfj to Hamilton (1981), 
both gifted students and school dropouts have been shown to learn better in alternative schools 
than they did in traditional schools. 

Different types of alternative schools have emerged in the past fe\* decades. These include: 

• open schools - learning activities and centers that are individualized and 
organized around interc.st centers within the classroom or building; 

• schools-without-v/alls - learning activities are carried on throughout the 
community; students are allowed to choose their subjects, the time they would 
like them, and their teachers; 

• learning centers -- learning resources are concentrated in one location available to 
the students in the community; this would include Magnet s<;hools, educational 
parks, career-education centers, and vocational and technical high schools; 

• continuation schools - provide for students whose education has been 
interrupted; this would include diopout centers, re-entry programs, 
pregnancy-maternity centers, evening high schools, and stre<;t academies; 

• multi-cultural schools ~ emphasize cultural pluralism, ethnic and racial 
awareness, and usually serve a multi-cultural student body; 

• free schools - emphasize greater freedom for students and teachers by offering 
radical approaches to teaching and learning theories; 

• schools-within-walls - mini-schools or satellite schools which complement the 
existing school by offering materials, facilities, and activities that are not 
available at the main school; 

• home-schooling - movement of parents exercising their right to educate their 
children in their own homes; and 

• religious education - schools operated by churches or religious organizations 
(Meyers, 1988). 
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The alternative schools implemented by HISD fall under the categories of learning centers and 
continuation schools. The district's Magnet schools could also be classified as alternative schools 
under Meyers' definitions even though the district maintains them separately. 

Conditions necessary for the success of alternative schools, as identified by Raywid 
(1988), are that they: 1) must be small enough to permit personalization of the school experience - 
no more than several hundred students with a low student-teacher ratio, 2) must be concerned with 
the full development of the child, not just academically, but personally and socially as well, and 
3) must provide its teachers with enough freedom from standard rules and procedures to enable 
them to frame and carry out their own vision of schooling. Alternative schools must be freer of 
external controls than the traditional schools; this power should be shifted to the school and 
diffused among the classroom teachers (Raywid, 1988). Greater autonomy not only contributes to 
teacher success; it is also responsible for the heightened morale and sense of professionalism 
among teachers and for their unusual commitment and dedication (Raywid, 1988). Other factors 
which have been identified .is necessary for the successful operation of alternative schools include: 

• a clarity in both school philosophy and selection criteria for the students, 

• a curriculum designed to improve the specific deficiencies of the students served 
while augmenting their abilities, 

• students who are willingly enrolled in the alternative school - not forced to be 
there, 

• a location large enough to provide adequate space but small enough to allow the 
feeling of cohesiveness, 

• awareness by the board of education and the general public of the school's 
progress and programs, 

• activities outside the confines of the school building and its traditional academic 
structure which give sradents the opportunity to earn credit for work programs, 
volunteer jobs, etc., 

• parent advisory groups, and 

• the financial support to hire adequate staff and order sufficient supplies (Whalen, 
1985). 

Since potential dropouts are the target populatioii of HISD's alternative schools, several 
studies attempting to evaluate the effects of alternative schools on dropouts were reviewed. Kagan 
(1988) (citing Durken, 1981; Massey & Crosby, 1982; Peng & Takai, 1983; Rumberger, 1981; 
Schreiber, 1979; Self, 1985) explains that "a variety of empirical research on high school dropouts 
has consistently indicated that, as a population, these students arc characterized by low self-esteem, 
lack of family support, dislike for school, and a sense of low self-effectance." Kagan (1988) also 
states that "whether social learning theory, attribution theory, or motivation models are used to 
explain the relationship between locus of control and academic achievement, tiie assumption is that 
success or failure per se is less important than a student's perception of the causes of the success or 
failure." Although the results from Kagan's study found that the alternative high school students 
did not appear to have significantly lower self-esteem or more external lucus of control than their 
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counterparts from the regular high school, the single most distinguishing and consistent 
characteristic of the alternative school students was lack of family support, cohesion, and perceived 
approval. 



Alternative programs have been found to have a positive influence upon sUident affective 
growth. An example of this is Taylor's study (1986-87) of Project EASE.^ According to the 
students, "Project EASE.. .did more for their self-images, outlook on life, and attitudes toward 
further education than their previously attended conventional schools." Taylor also found that, 
"empathetic teachers are particularly important for students who have suffered the impact of 
negative labels." Whalen (1985), who is the head teacher at an alternative high school in New 
York, contends that "well-designed and supported alternative high schools continue to serve 
students who would have dropped out of school." 



^ Project EASE was a federally funded program for resocializing high school sludcnbj. It existed as a predominantly 
Black school in a mid-western metropolitan area. It^ emphasis was on vocational training. 
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Results 




Question 1 



What programs were offered and what services were available to 
students at each of the alternative schools? 



Method 



Information concerning the programs offered and the services available to students at each 
campus were obtained from interviews with the principal or administrator of the school, school 
brochures, the proposals submitted to and approved by the Board of Education for each school, 
and site visits. Draft copies of the descriptions were distributed to the principal or administrator of 
each school for verification of the information. 

Findings 

Carter Career Center 

H.P. Carter Career Center (Carter) was approved by the Board of Education as an 
alternative school in 1978. It was designed to encourage students who have dropped out of school 
or are at-risk of dropping out of school to graduate, to successfully complete the GED, or to 
successfully enter the v.'ork force. A strong emphasis was to be placed on a) occupational skills 
training and career awareness, b) career-related academic instruction, and c) intensive counseling 
and other support services for students. Emphasis was also to be placed on attracting uninvolved 
Hispanic youth. 

Carter offers basic skills classes in English, math, science, and social studies. Vocational 
courses offered include Child Care, CVAE Food Production, CVAE General Construction, CVAE 
General Mechanical Repair, CVAE Business Office Clerical, CVAE Business Office Services, 
CVAE Coop, and Single Parent Coop. No special education, English as a Second Language 
(ESL), physical education, or advanced or elective courses are offered at Carter. The only extra- 
curricular activity foi; students is Student Council. Students may attend Carter all four years, but 
they must return to their home school to complete any courses not offered at Carter. The diploma 
they receive is from their home school. 

Through Urban Affairs,"* a child care center and medical clinic are available, free of charge, 
on Carter's campus to H\SD students and their children who attend the 13 HISD middle and high 
schools in the Fourth and Fifth Ward areas. Transportation is provided for students, except those 
living in the southwest area of Houston. Transportation guidelines prohibit children under the age 
of four from riding on district school buses. Students bringing children under the age of four to 
the child care center on campus must arrange for alternative transportation. 



Urban Affairs is a non-profil community partner of HISD. 
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Contemiporary Learning Center 

Contemporary Learning Center (CLC) was implemented in the Fall of 1973 to provide 
compctency-baL.ed, continuous progress instruction for middle school and high school students 
who are behind in school or are over-age and want to complete their schooling at a faster pace. 
Because the curriculum is competency-based and continuous progress, students niay take as many 
courses as they are able during the year. The minimum time required to connplete a class is tl^ee 
weeks. After 18 weeks, the highest possible grade a students may receive is diminished, so as to 
encourage students to complete their work as soon as they are able. In order to complete a course, 
students must demonstrate mastery of the course objectives on a final exam. Students may 
graduate and receive diplomas at any time from CLC upon completing the academic requirements. 

The following remedial courses are offered at CLC: English, Fundamentals of Math, Prc- 
algebra, Introductory Physical Science, and a reading lab. Regular education classes include 
English, math, science, social studies, Spanish, French, drama, physical education, art, and 
music. The high school vocational courses offered are CVAE Coop, Marketing Education Coop, 
Office Education Coop, Home Economics, Industrid Technology, Business Education, and Basic 
Vocational Education. Tlie vocational program offered in the middle school is Life Management. 
No special education, ESL, or advanced courses are taught at CLC. There is no school athletics 
program. Students who wish to participate in athletics may return to their home school in the 
afternoon after classes are dismissed at CLC. There are, however, intramural teams, and other 
extra-curricular activities such as the Program Improvement Council, HAMUN (a United Nations 
history group), newspaper, yearbook, two social clubs, and music and vocational competitions. 
Transportation is provided because CLC is also classified as a Magnet school. 

Foley's Academy 

Foley's Academy (Foley's) was implemented during the Fall of 1987 in the basement of 
the downtown Foley's Department Store as a joint effort between HISD, Communities in Schools, 
and Foley's Department Stores. It was developed to serve those students who have displayed 
academic potential, but who for some reason are failing in their current program or have already 
dropped out of school. Foley's curriculum is competency- based continuous progress; students 
contract with the teachers for assignments and complete the course when they have met the 
objectives and demonstrated competency in the subject matter. The rate at which students complete 
courses is determined by their motivation and ability. Students may graduate and receive diplomas 
from Foley's upon completing the academic requirements. 

Foley's was originally designed as a year-round program. After its second year, when the 
sian-up grant expired, Foley's was scaled back to the regular 175 day school year. Foley's was 
also designed to include a mentorship program with members of the downtown business 
community, especially Foley's Department Store personnel, assisting in tutoring and making 
presentations to the students. With Foley's Department Stores under new management, this aspect 
of the school has not been developed. Foley's was also started as a Magnet school and remained 
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under the Magnet guidelines through 1989-90. As such, Foley's does not operate under the 
Magnet umbrella. 

Foley's offers regular education classes in math, science, history, and English, all of which 
contain some advanced elements. It also offers college preparatory courses: Spanish, French, 
Italian, drama, art, and data processing. Interested students may take chemistry which is taught at 
the University of Houston-Downtown; seniors may receive dual credit. Health and physical 
education courses are taught, but the entire physical education curriculum is based on theory and 
concepts since there is no gymnasium. Extracurricular activities consist of plays presented on and 
off campus by the drama class. No vocational, ESL, or special education courses are offered. 
Transportation and meals are not provided to students attending this school. 

Counseling and guidance services are available to the students at Foley's. A variety of 
volunteers provide counseling services on an as-needed basis. Every Friday, a group counseling 
session is held for the students. 

Foley's has been used as a model school for ten corporate academies throughout the 
country. It received the Scholastic Gains Award for 1990 sponsored by the Governor's Excellence 
in Education program and was recognized as the school with the top test scores in growth for the 
TEAMS standardized test within HISD for 1989-90. In addition, Foley's has been recognized at 
state and regional At-Risk conferences for the work they are doing with at-risk students. It was a 
featured school at a seven state conference in Albuquerque, New Mexico in Ociober 1989. 

Harper Alternative School 

Harper was approved as an alternative school in June 1985. This program was designed to 
serve moderately to severely emotionally disturbed adolescents. These youth arc at high risk for 
institutionalization either in mental institutions, the juvenile justice system, or in closed residential 
settings. Harper also provides vocational education for handicapped/special education students 
ages 15 to 22. These students are special education students who may be unable to gain entry into 
other HISD vocational programs because of previous behavior, they need a small school setting, or 
they are at risk of dropping out of school. The goal is for students to return to their home schools 
or a less restrictive environment after they successfully complete the management system which is 
a behavior adjustment program implemented for the students at Harper. Students may attend 
Haiper all four years, but diplomas are issued from their home school. 

In addition, Harper has three regular education programs which serve middle school 
children: the Hogg suspension program (STARS), the Crisis program, and the Code IV program. 
The STARS program was designed to meet the needs of students who have been suspended from 
Hogg Middle School. The Crisis program was designed to serve students grades seven through 
twelve, who are having severe adjustment problems in school. They are placed at Harper while the 
family and HISD explore possible options or care for the child. The Code IV program was 
designed to serve students, grades six through twelve, vho have violated HISD's Code of 



Conduct with regard to weapons. They are placed at Haiper as an alternative to expulsion. For all 
three progranos, the sending school provides the course woric, mainudns the attendance records, 
mid administers the grades. Each of the programs serves regular education students. The students 
are kept in a separate class for each program with a maximum enrollment of fifteen. Students 
remain in the programs for six weeks. In the STARS program, Hogg Middle School also funds 
the teacher position. 

All courses offered at Harper are special education courses with the exception of the 
STARS, Crisis, and Code IV programs. Additional courses offered to Harper's students include 
sign language, computers, and physical education. There is a one-hour enrichment period per 
week during which different topics are presented including art, crafts, drama, music, and driver's 
education. The vocational education prog^-uns offered at Harper are VEH General Mechanical 
Repair, VEH Building Maintenance, CVAE Child Care, VEH Focd Production, VEH General 
Construction, VEH Horticulture, and VEH Coop. Harper also offers the Project Excel program 
sponsored by the Houston Job Training Partnership Council. Extra-curricular activities consist of 
Student Council, Boys Club, weight lifting, and vocational competitions. No ESL courses are 
offered. Transportation is provided for the special education students. Students attending the 
other programs must arrange for their own transportation. 

Harris County Youth Village 

The Harris County Youth Village (Youth Village) is a minimum security residential court 
placement facility for adjudicated youth ages 11 to 17. The facility is operated by the Harris 
County Juvenile Probation Department. The Board of Education approved the operation of a 
school by HISD personnel at the facility in April 1975. The program was implemented in the Fall 
of 1975. The Board approved the addition of a summer school session soon after the program was 
implemented for which the county provided funding. 

Individualized instruction in math, English, science, history, and Chapter I reading is 
offered. There are two special education resource classes. A Behavior Adjustment class has 
recently been added. The vocational education classes include Industrial Technology, Business 
Education/Computers, CVAE Food Production/Home Economics, CVAE General Mechanical 
Repair, and CVAE General Construction. Physical education classes are taught as well. 

The Youth Village received the 1990 award for Best Educational Facility for Juvenile 
Delinquents in the United States from the National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges. 

Houston Night High School 

Houston Night High School (Night H.S.) was approved in October 1974 and opened in 
March 1975 to serve students whose personal goals, family problems, and work schedules do not 
allow them to attend the traditional day school, but who have a strong desire to complete the 
requirements for a high school diploma. It also serves day students who are authorized to take one 
or two courses at Night H.S., on a tuition basis, to supplement their day curriculum. Summer 
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school is also offered on a tuition basis for students throughout the county. Tuition is $50 per 
course. In addition, Night H.S. is a student teaching center where university students may 
participate in field teaching experiences which they are unable to do during the day. 

Night H.S. offers both semesters of regular education classes to students each semester. 
This allows students to take whichever semester of a class they need. The regular education 
courses offered are in English, math, science, and social studies, along with health and physical 
education. Electives offered include child development, art, crafts, record keeping, personal 
business management, office procedures, home management, and typing. No special education 
courses are offered. There are no extracurricular activities, and transportation is not provided for 
the students attending Night H.S. 

Kay On-Going Education 

Kay On-Going Education (Kay) was implemented in May 1970 as an alternative school for 
pregnant strdents in HISD. The program was designed to allow them to continue their education 
in a safe, caring environment, to receive the best possible prenatal services, and to develop positive 
and responsible attitudes toward themselves and their babies. 

Kay offers regular education classes in math, science, social studies, and English. There 
are also resource classes taught by one special education teacher. The vocational courses offered 
are Home Economics, Parenting and Child Development, CVAE Business Office Services, and 
Business Education/Office Support. Accounting, Record Keeping, and Computer Literacy are 
additional courses available to students. There are health and physical education classes designed 
for pregnant teens Prenatal care and hospital registration services are available to the students. 
Breakfast and lunch are planned with the girls' nutritional needs in mind. Transportation is also 
provided. Extra-curricular activities for the girls include Student Council, field trips to local 
hospitals, and an annual Mother-Daughter Banquet. 

Kay is also involved in the Education for Premature Parents project sponsored by the Child 
Abuse Prevention Network, the Baby Buddy program sponsored by the March of Dimes and 
coordinated by Neighborhood Centers, and the Project Excel program sponsored by the Houston 
Job Training Partnership Council. The girls are also introduced to the federally funded WIC 
(Women, Infants, Children) program which provides them with limited free food for themselves 
and their babies. Enron Corporation, Kay's business partner, provides funds for special school 
projects. Several sororities, churches, and other community organizations donate clothing, baby 
items, and other incentives for Kay students. 

The girls attending Kay are allowed a two-week confinement period for recuperation after a 
normal delivery and three weeks after a Caesarean section during which they receive assignments 
from their teachers. Although students may enter Kay at any time during their pregnancy and leave 
any time after delivery, they are encouraged to remain at Kay until the end of the six-week grading 
period or semester after delivery. After this time, they are to return to their regular school. Any 
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exceptions are determined by the girl's situation with approval from the principals at Kay and the 
sending school. 
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Question 2 What were the referral or selection criteria for students attending each 
campus? 



Method 

The referral or selection criteria for students attending each campus were obtained from 
interviews with the principal or administrator of the school, school brochures, and the proposals 
submitted to and approved by the Board of Education. 

Findings 

Carter Career Center 

Carter serves students who have dropped out or are classified as being at-risk of dropping 
out of school (see footnote 1, page 2). To attend Carter, students must live within HISD, provide 
a report card or copy of a transcript, immunization records, and a checkout sheet from their home 
school. Students must have completed the eighth grade and have taken a math, reading, and 
vocational aptitude test. An interview with :he student, parent(s), and school administrator is also 
required. 

Contcmporarv Learning Center 

Students who apply to CLC must be enrolled in an HISD school or have dropped out of 
school. The school prefers to accept students who score no more than two years below grade level 
in reading and math on standardized tests. Students who score more than two grade levels below, 
if accepted, are placed on probationary status. Students must also be able to explain why they had 
poor attendance at their home school. Acceptance into the program is based on past academic 
performance, attendance and behavior history, achievement tests, and an interview with the 
student, parent(s), and school staff. Because CLC is a Magnet school, it is required by the Board 
of Education to maintain a 60% minority and 40% other enrollment ratio.^ If the school is not at 
enrollment capacity, it may accept students from outside of the district who are not in the minority 
at that district according to the Voluntary Interdistrict Education Plan. 

Folev's Academy 

Students qualify for the program at Foley's by having average or above average 
achievement test scores and grade level re;^ding skills. In addition, they must be at-risk of 
dropping out of school because of poor attendance or the inability to work within the traditional 
school structure, or have already dropped out of school and desire to return. Admission is based 
on a transcript and current test data as well as an interview witii the student and parent(s). Students 
may be referred by principals, counselors, or treatment centers. Out of district students who were 



^ Under Magnet guidelines, "minoriiy" is ddliicd as Hispanic and Black clhnic groups while "other" includes all 
non-Hispanic and non-Black ethnic groups. 
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admitted into Foley's when it was a Magnet school have been allowed to stay. However, since 
Foley's is no longer a Magnet school, out of district students are not currently accepted. 

Harper Alternative School 

Students who are eligible to attend Harper must be emotionally disturbed (E.D.). For 
students to enter into the Vocational Education Program for the Handicapped, they must be 
admitted into the program by the Admission, Review, and Dismissal (ARD) process and qualify 
for a special .ucation label (L.D.). Most of the students score two or more grade levels below on 
standardizes tests. 

Students reassigned to Harper for the Code IV, Crisis, and STARS programs are admitted 
on a space available basis. Before a student is admitted into the STARS program, the parent(s) and 
student are required to meet with the STARS teacher and the administrator at Harper. The students 
are referred to the progtam by the principal at Hogg Middle School. Before admission into the 
Crisis program, the parent(s) and student are required to meet with the disl.dct psychologist. Crisis 
teacher, and the administrator at Harper. Students are referred to the Crisis program by the district 
psychologist. Students are referred to the Code IV program by their home school principal. 
Before a student is admitted into the Code IV program, a meeting must take place between the 
parent(s), student, social worker. Code IV teacher, and Harper administrator. 

Harris County Youth Village 

Every child housed at the Youth Village is enrolled in HISD's school at the facility. 
Children at the facility have been placed there by a judge for a period of three to six months. The 
children sentenced to the Youth Village have been convicted of various crimes including auto theft, 
burglary, breaking and entering, assault, prostitution, and drug dealing. 

Houston Night High School 

Students who live within HISD, are within 15 to 21 years of age, and are in the ninth 
through twelfth grade are eligible to attend Night H.S. at no charge if the student enrolls in four or 
more classes and is not attending a daytime school. Students attending school during the day may 
take up to two classes at Night H.S. on a tuition basis with authorization from the day school. 

Kay On-Going 

To enter Kay, students must reside in HISD, present a current immunization record and 
medical form verifying pregnancy, present a report card or checkout sheet from the current school, 
and participate in an interview. They cannot begin attending Kay until district transportation has 
been arranged. 
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Question 3 



What was the capacity of each alternative school program and what was 
the enrollment during the 1990-91 school year? 



Method 

Program capacity figures were provided by the registrar or principal at each school. 
Enrollment and attendance data were obtained from the HISD Student Master File. To create a 
"snapshot" cf the schools' enrollment, data for October 12, 1990, were utilized. The 1990-91 
cumulative enrollment data included all students who enrolled at each of the schools at any time 
during the 1990-91 school year. The cumulative enrollment figures were used to calculate the 
students' average lengths of stay per school. 

Findings 

One characteristic of HISD's alternative schools is their high student mobility. This is 
evident when examining the enrollment data and students' average length of stay per school (see 
Table 1). This characteristic of allernative schools will be discussed in further detail in Research 
Question 4. On any given day, as depicted by the enrollment snapshot for October 12, 1990, each 
of the alternative schools was operating near capacity. However, Kay was operating at 32 students 
overcapacity. It is evident that many students rotated in and out of each of the schools since the 
cumulative enrollment figures were larger than the program capacities and the average length of 
days students attended any one school was substantially lower than the 175 possible school days. 
This is especially true for CLC and Foley's which are continuous progress schools. Youth Village 
and Kay which serve students only while they are under court jurisdiction (Youth Village) or 
pregnant (Kay), and Night H.S. which accommodates many students who only need to pick up a 
few courses outside of their regular day school. 



Table 1. Capacity, Enrollment, and Attendance Data per School 







Oct. 12, 1990 


1990-91 


Average 




Program 


Enrollment 


Cumulative 


length of 




Capacity 


Snapshot 


Enrollment 


stay (days) 


Carter 


200 


168 


215 


121 


CLC M.S. 


200 


187 


264 


101 


CLC H.S. 


500 


491 


746 


108 


Foley's Academy 


151 


103 


216 


103 


Harper 


125 


89 


151 


109 


Harris County Youth Village 


125 


83 


198 


86 


Houston Night H.S. 


500 


342 


667 


90 


Kay On-Going 


160 


192 


507 


69 


Total 


1,961 


1,655 


2,964 


98 
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One research question which could not be resolved in this analysis was "What changes 
have occurred in attendance patterns for students enrolled at the alternative schools?" The difficulty 
in answering the second question regarding changes in attendance is that attendance is recorded in 
the Student Master File data base by student and not by school. Since the students enrolled in the 
alternative schools are highly mobile, as discussed earlier, they may change schools several times 
during the year making it difficult to determine if any changes in attendance from 1990 to 1991 
were attributable to the effect of enrollment at a specific alternative school. 
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Question 4 What was the mobility of the students who attended the alternative schools? 



Method 

Student mobility for this analysis was identified by four categories: 1) if the student 
entered a school at the beginning of the school year and stayed there throughout the year, with only 
minor breaks in attendance; 2) if the student entered a school at the beginning of the school year 
and exited the school before the end of the year; 3) if the student entered a school not at the 
beginning of the school year but stayed until the end of the year; and 4) if the student entered a 
school not at the beginning of the school year and exited the school before the end of the year. 
This analysis was conducted for each alternative school campus attended by HISD students. As a 
result, if a student entered Carter at the beginning of the year and then left :^nd enrolled at K .y until 
the end of the year, that student would be counted at Carter as a "2" and at Kay as a "3." If on the 
other hand, a Harper student enrolled at the beginning of the year and stayed until the end of the 
year, but left for a short period of time during which he was enrolled at the Harris County Juvenile 
Detention Center, he would be counted at Harper as a "1." 

Findings 

As discussed in response to Research Question 3, HISD's alternative schools are 
characterized by highly mobile student populations. An analysis of this mobility is illustrated in 
Table 2. The largest percentage of students from CLC M.S. (39%) entered at the beginning of the 
year and exited before the end of the school year. Students leaving CLC M.S. may be enrolling in 
CLC H.S. once they are withdrawn from the middle school. The largest percentage of students 
who attended Carter (46%), CLC H.S. (28%), Foley's (37%), Harper (37%), Youth Village 
(36%), and Night H.S. (52%) entered at some time dunng the school year and stayed until the end 
of the year. Considering the student population it serves, it is not surprising that 47% of the 
student population at Kay entered during the school year and left before the end of the year. On the 
whole, only 12% of the students attending alternative schools entered a school at the beginning of 
the year and stayed at that school until the end of the year. 




Table 2. Student Mobility Characteristics by School 







Entered at 


Entered 


Entered 




QtAvPil all 
OuXyyAX all 




diiritip vpnr 


during vear 




year 


and exited 


and stayed 


and exited 




(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 




14 


0 




OA* 




1 1 
1 1 




1 R 






ZO 




ZO 


24 


Foley's Academy 


17 


16 


37 


31 


Harper 


23 


17 


37 


24 


Harris County Youth Village 


6 


35 


36 


22 


Houston Night H.S. 


6 


13 


52 


29 


Kay On-Going 


<1 


15 


38 


47 
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Question 5 What were the demographic characteristics of students who enrolled at each 
school? 



Method 

The gender, ethnicity, and age of all students who were enrolled at each of the alternative 
schools at any time during the 1990-91 school year were r«^trieved from the HISD Student Master 
File. (See Table 1 on page 15 for cumulative enrollment figures.) Age was determined as of 
September 1, 1990. 

Findings 

Table 3 indicates the percentage of students by gender and ethnicity who enrolled at each of 
the alternative schools during 1990-9 i school year. CLC M.S., Harper, and the Youth Village 
served a larger percentage of male students than the other schools. Except for Kay, the other 
schools appeared to have a fairly even distribution of male to female students. 

Foley's and the Youth Village appeared to have ethnically diverse populations with Foley's 
having a slightly larger percentage of White students (45%) and the Youth Village having a slightly 
larger percentage of Black students (46%). Carter, CLC M.S., CLC H.S., Harper, and Kay 
served a larger percentage of Black students (67%, 80%, 83%, 58%, and 67% respectively) while 
Night H.S. served a larger percentage of Hispanic students (62%). These numbers compare to 
HISD's secondary student population ethnicity of 39% Black, 42% Hispanic, 16% White, and 3% 
Other.^ 

Table 3. Percentage of Students by Gender and Ethnicity by School 



Gender Ethnicity 





Male 


Female 


Asian 


Black 


Hispanic 


White 




(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


Carter 


42 


58 




67 


33 


<1 


CLC M.S. 


66 


34 


<1 


80 


16 


4 


CLC H.S. 


50 


50 


<1 


83 


13 


4 


Foley's Academy 


49 


51 


<1 


33 


22 


45 


Harper 


83 


17 




58 


27 


15 


Harris County Youth 


80 


20 


1 


46 


30 


24 


Villi.je 














Houston Night H.S. 


49 


51 


1 


32 


62 


4 


Kay On-Going 




100 


<1 


67 


29 


4 
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Table 4 depicts the wide range of ages of students enrolled at each of the alternative schools 
during the 1990-91 school year. The high schools, Carter, CLC, Foley's, Harper, and Night 
H.S., had students with se\'en to nine year age spans. CLC M S. had a seven year age span from 
1 1 to 17 years of age, the Youth Village had a six year age span from 12 to 17 years of age, and 
Kay had an 1 1 year age span with students from 1 1 through 22 years of age. The average age of 
students at each of the schools was: Carter - 17.0, CLC M.S. - 14.2, CLC H.S. - 16.8, Foley's - 
16.7, Harper - 15.9, Youth Village - 14.4, Night H.S. - 17.7, and Kay - 15.9. 



Table 4. Percentage of Students by Age by School 



Age of Students 





11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 




(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


Carter 








1 


9 


25 


35 


19 


9 


2 






CLC M.S. 


1 


6 


17 


31 


36 


8 


1 












CLC H.S. 






<1 


4 


16 


21 


27 


20 


8 


3 






Foley's Academy 








3 


15 


28 


26 


18 


7 


2 






Harper 




1 


6 


18 


18 


22 


17 


11 


6 




2 




Harris County 




3 


21 


29 


33 


14 


1 












Youth Village 


























Houston Night H.S. 








I 


4 


14 


28 


26 


18 


9 




<1 


Kay On-Going 


<1 


1 


4 


10 


21 


27 


25 


8 


3 


1 




<1 
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Question 6 



What were the academic characteristics of students who enrolled at each school? 



Method 

Metropolitan Achievement Test, 6th Edition (MAT6) NCE'' scores were obtained from the 
HISD Student Master File for students whose last known school as of May 1991 was one of the 
alternative schools. For all students, three MAT6 test scores were used for this analysis. The 
reading scores are the total reading composite score derived from the vocabu^ iry and reading 
comprehension subtests. The math scores are for the total math composite score derived from the 
three math subtests: math concepts, math computations, and math problem solving. The complete 
battery score is a composite score derived from all the subtests in reading, language arts, math, 
science, social studies, and research skills. 

Findings 

Figure 1 profiles the 1991 results from the MAT6 standardized test which is administered 
to first through ninth grade students during April of each year. The MAT6 is also administered to 
10th through 12th grade students if they are of limited English proficiency (LEP). Since students 
accepted into Harper are special education students, they are not required to take the MAT6 test. 
The analysis below is limited to the number of students who actually took the standardized test. Of 
the 2,964 students who enrolled in alternative schools during 1990-91, 458 had complete MAT6 
results; 448 were ninth grade students and 10 were 10th through 12th grade students. The 
following percentage of students took the MAT6 test from each of the schools: Carter - 10%, CLC 
M.S. - 34%, CLC H.S. - 20%, Foley's - 14%, Youth Village - 33%, Night H.S. - 2%, and Kay 
18%. 

It must be remembered that students are accepted into each of the alternative schools based 
on different selection and referral criteria. Consequently, the results illustrated in Figure 1 should 
not be compared across schools, but used to profile the academic characteristics of the students 
attending the schools as measured by the MAT6 standardized test. For example, the students 
attending Foley's should be expected to have higher average test scores than the other alternative 
schools because one of the criteria for selection into Foley's is that students must have average or 
above average standardized test scores. This is not a requirement for the other alternative schools. 

The NCE scores depicted in Figure 1 evidence that the Foley's students scored in the 50th 
and 60th percentiles, scoring markedly better on the total reading subtest. The students at the other 
alternative schools scored in the 30th and 40th percentiles. The Night H.S. students scored higher 



7 The NCE ("normal curve equivalcPl") scale is a normalized scale used in the evaluation of educational programs. 
The NCE scale has a mean of 50 and standard deviation of 21 ; the NCE unit is 1/98 of the distance between the 1st 
and 99th percentiles, expressed in z-score units (Glass & Hopkins, 1984). 
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on total math than on total reading or the complete battery. The students at Carter, CLC H.S., 
Youth Village, and Kay scored higher on total reading than on total math or the complete battery. 



Figure 1 Average 1591 MAT6 NCE Scores by School 




Another research question which could not be resolved in this analysis was "What changes 
have occurred in MAT6 test scores for students who were enrolled at the school?" To answer this 
question, it was determined that the analysis would need to be conducted on students who were 
identified as having attended one of the alternative schools from the beginning of the year until the 
end of the year (see Table 2, page 18) to maximize the "treatment" effect of the school. This 
narrowed the sample size down from 2,964 to 353 students. Next, the 1990 MAT6 test scores 
were compared to 199 i MAT6 scores for these students. Only 84 students had both se's of test 
scores and only two schools accounted for more than 10 students. It was concluded that any 
meaningful analysis on the effect of the alternative schools on students' MAT6 scores could not be 
based on the results of 84 students from only two of the eight alternative schools (CLC M.S. and 
CLC H.S. were counted separately here). Further, the MAT6 test is generally administered only 
through the ninth grade; therefore, no scores were available for 10th, 1 1th, and 12th grade students 
unless they were of limited English proficiency (LEP). 
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Question 7 What were the dropout and graduation rates for each alternative school? 



Method 

The dropout rate for each alternative school was obtained from HISD's Department of 
Research and Evaluation, Dropout Report for 1989-90, released in February 1991. These 
calculations were made based on the cumulative enrollment method described in the Dropout 
Report. The cumulative enrollment method causes the dropout rate to be somewhat lower but 
presumably more accurate than that reported by the Texas Education Agency which utilizes the Fall 
Survey figures as the enrollment base. The number of students graduating during 1990-91 was 
provided by the registrar or principal at each campus. 

Findings 

Table 5 identifies the 1987-88. 1988-89, and 1989-90 dropout rate for each of the 
alternative schools. The dropout rate is calculated in October of each year for the preceding school 
year. Consequently, the 1990-91 dropout rate waii unavailable at the time of this report. The 
dropout rate for all of the alternative schools declined from 1987-88 to 1988-89 at an average of 
23%. The dropout rate for four of the schools continued to decline from 1988-89 to 1989-90 at 
an average of 7% while the dropout rate for the other four schools increased by an average of 6%. 
Decreases in the dropout rate must be attributed not only to the district's efforts to prevent students 
from dropping out, but also to continued improvements in student accounting procedures. When 
looking at these dropout rates, it should also be remembered that all the students attending the 
alternative schools have been identified as being at-risk of dropping out of school. 



Table 5. Dropout Rate Over time by Alternative School 





1987-88 

(%) 


1988-89 

(%) 


1989-90 

(%) 


Carter 


53 


35 


42 


CLC M.S. 


20 


15 


10 


CLC H.S. 


36 


23 


26 


Foley's Academy 


41 


8 


20 


Harper 


34 


24 


19 


Harris County Youth Village 


42 


33 


25 


Houston Night H.S. 


88 


10 


13 


Kay On-Going 


52 


34 


24 



Although the dropout rates for these schools appear to be fairly high, what is more 
interesting is how many dropouts the alternative schools are reclaiming. Table 6 shows those 
students who dropped out of school during the 1989-90 school year and enrolled in an alternative 
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school during 1990-91. Thirty of the students enrolled in alternative schools had been dropouts; 
47% of them were reclaimed by Night H.S. In fact, a recent survey of Night H.S. students 
conducte-d by the HISD Research and Evaluation Department indicated that 45 of the 275 students 
responding had dropped out of school before enrolling in Night H.S. CLC, Harper, Youth 
Village, and Kay also assisted in reclaiming 1989-90 dropouts. This analysis docs not include 
students who may have dropped out of school two or more years ago and have since attended 
alternative schools. 

Table 6. School Attended in 1990-91 by 1989-90 Dropouts 



School attended in 1989-90 

1990-91 Dropouts 

Carter — 

CLC M.S. 1 

CLC H.S. 5 

Foley's Academy — 

Harper 4 

Harris County Youth Village 1 

Houston Night H.S. 14 

Ka y On-Going 5 

Total 30 



It has been said many times that "any student who graduates from an alternative school is a 
success story for the odds are that he/she would not have graduated from a traditional school." 
With this in mind, Table 7 illustrates the number of students who graduated from each of the 
alternative schools during the 1990-91 school year as a percentage of students identified as seniors 
at each of the campuses. Because several of the schools are continuous progress schools, the 
students identified as seniors who have not graduated may be completing their course work in the 
Fall of 1991. 

Table 7. Graduates From the Alternative Schools 

Number of As a Percentage 





Graduates 


of Seniors 


Carter 


6 


21 


CLC 


73 


61 


Foley's Academy 


3 


20 


Harper 


15 


83 


Harris County Youth Village 


NA 


NA 


Houston Night H.S. 


3 




Kay On-Going 


NA 


NA 


* Based on full-time students. 
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Question 8 What staff was used to operate each school, and what were the training and 
experience levels of the teachers at each school? 



Method 

Information concerning the staffing of the alternative schools was obtained from inteiviews 
with the principal or administrator of each school During March and the beginning of April 1991, 
formal interviews were conducted with the teachers at each of the alternative schools. (See 
Appendix A for the interview instrument.) llie inteiviews were conducted at the schools in areas 
set aside for privacy. Each teacher was interviewed separately according to schedules provided by 
the schools. There was 100% participation of the teachers who were present at each school on the 
days the interviews were conducted. However, some of the teachers were absent on the interview 
days. The following is the number of teachers interviewed at each school and the percentage of 
total teachers: Carter - 10 (83%), CLC - 32 (89%), Foley's - 13 (100%), Harper - 26 (100%), 
Youth Village - 15 (100%), Night H.S. - 7 (100%), and Kay - 13 (81%). The interview 
responses were tabulated and are presented below. 

Findings 

The staff used to operate each of the alternative schools during the 1990-91 school year is 
listed below. From the following staffing descriptions, it is evident that although all of these 
schools are alternative schools serving special populations of students who have very special 
problems and needs, the resources available were not consistent across the alternative xhools and 
at times were not adequate. For example, it appears that Carter lacked sufficient office staff to 
maintain the students' records and paperwoiic as well as support personnel such as psychologists, 
social workers, or counselors who were able to devote their time to the students and not have to act 
as registrars as well. Some of the other schools also lacked sufficient counseling and support 
services for these students causing the administrators and teachers to act as counselors which 
subtracted fk)m the time they could devote to the tasks required of them. 

Carter Career Center 

Carter was staffed this year by a principal, 12 regular education teachers, two 
counselors/registrars, secretary, office clerk. Substance Abuse Monitor, and 1.5 security officers. 

C ontemporary Learning Center 

CLC operated this year with a principal, middle school assistant principal, high school 
assistant principal, dean of instruction. Magnet coordinator, nurse, librarian, registrar, office staff, 
security officer, one middle school and three high school academic counselors, one high school 
and one middle school teacher's aide, and 27 high school and nine middle school teachers. 
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Foley's Academy 



Foley's operated this year with a director, 13 regular education teachers, academic 
counselor/registrar, attendance clerk, secretary, and a part-time nurse. Communities in Schools 
provided a project manager and an intern for student counseling. The Texas Employment 
Commission provided one person once a week for job placement for the students. Additional 
counselors provided time to students on a voluntary basis. 

Harper Alte rnative School 

Harper was staffed this year with an executive director, dean of instruction, 26 special 
education teachers, 17 teacher aides, vocational counselor, four psychological associates, 
psychologist two days a week, social worker, four part time case workers at night. Project Excel 
coordinator, registrar, nurse, attendance clerk, secretary, and three security monitors. 

Harris Count y Youth Village 

The educational program at the Youth Village was operated this year by a principal, 13 
regular education and two special education teachers. Student Referral Center counselor, and a 
school counselor. Harris County provided a psychologist, social workers, nurse, security 
monitor, and other staff. 

Houston Night High School 

Night H.S. was staffed by a principal, 7 regular education teachers, academic counselor, 
librarian, 5 part-time teachers, a part-time nurse, and a security guard. 

Kav On-Going Education 

Kay was operated this year by a principal, 15 regular education and 1 special education 
teacher, teacher's aif ■, counselor, nurse, librarian, and 3 office staff. There was a social worker 
three times a week, and a doctor and 2 nurses two times a week from the Baylor College of 
Medicine. Neighborhood Centers provided a case manager to work with the students. 

The following tables describe the experience and training of the faculty at each school. The 
number of years that the teachers interviewed had been employed at each of the alternative schools 
is summarized in Table 8. It is interesting to note that with Carter and the Youth Village which 
have been operating for more than ten years, the largest percentage of teachers responding had 
been teaching at each school for one to three years. Kay has been operating for more than twenty 
years while the largest percentage of teachers have been employed there for four to six years. 



Table 8. Percent of Teachers by Years Employed at the Alternative School 



Years Employed at the Alternative School 





< 1 (%) 


1-3 (%) 


4-6 (%) 


7-9 (%) 


10+ (%) 


Carter 


10 


40 


30 


20 




CLC 




22 


16 


25 


38 


Foley's Academy 


8 


54 


38 






Harper 


4 


50 


46 






Harris County Youth Village 




33 


27 


13 


27 


Houston Night H.S. 


14 




29 


14 


43 


Kay On-Going 




23 


46 


8 


23 



The number of years alternative school teachers had been employed by HISD are 
summarized in Table 9. Over 50% of the teachers responding at CLC, Harper, Youth Village, 
Night H.S., and Kay had been employed by the district for ten years or more. This compares to 
the district-wide average length of employment for teachers which was 9.6 years. The district- 
wide percentage of teachers who had been employed by the district was 22% for 0 to 3 years, 27% 
for 4 to 10 years, and 50% for eleven or more years.8 

Table 9. Percent of Teachers by Years Employed by HISD 



Years Employed by HISD 

<!(%) 1-3 (%) 4-6 (%) 7-9 (%) 10+ (%) 



Carter 10 


20 


30 


30 


10 


CLC — 


6 


16 


16 


63 


Foley's Academy — 


23 


23 


8 


46 


Harper — 


8 


8 


19 


65 


Harris County Youth Village — 


7 


33 


7 


53 


Houston Night H.S. — 


14 


14 




71 


Kay On-Going — 




23 


15 


62 



Table 10 indicates the percentage of teachers at each of the alternative ? :;hooIs who had 
taught at other HISD schools. For all of the schools, over 50% of the teachers responding had 
experience teaching at other district schools. 
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Table 10. Percent of Teachers Who Had Taught at Other HISD Schools 







Carter 


DU 


LLC 


o\} 


Foley's Academy 


62 


Harper 


96 


Harris County Youth Village 


67 


Houston Night H.S. 


57 


Kay On-Going 


85 



Table 1 1 depicts that all of the teachers interviewed at CLC, Foley's, Youth Village, and 
Night H.S. had obtained a bachelor's degree. Carter, Harper, and Kay each had at least one 
teacher who had not yet received a bachelor's degree. Over 50% of the teachers at CLC, Harper, 
Youth Village, Night flS., and Kay had obtained advanced degrees. Night H.S., Kay, and the 
Youth Village had the lar^, 'st percentage of teachers who had earned graduate hours or received a 
master's degree (85%, 75%, and 73% respectively). One teacher at both CLC and Kay had earned 
their doctorate. In comparison, only 38% of the teachers employed by HISD have received a 
master's degree and less than 1% have a doctorate.^ 



Table 1 1 . Percent of Teachers by Degree Earned 



Degree Earned 





None 


Undergrad 


Assoc. 


B.A. 


B.S.I 


Graduate 


Masters 


Doctorate 




(%) 


Hours(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


Hours(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


Carter 


10 


10 






80 


40 


20 




CLC 








47 


51 


6 


56 


3 


Foley's Academy 








46 


54 




46 




Harper 


8 






35 


58 


4 


54 




Harris County 








27 


73 


20 


53 




Youth Village 


















Houston Night H.S. 








43 


57 


14 


71 




Kay On-Going 






8 


31 


62 


23 


54 


8 
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Question 9 In what ways did administrators and teachers perceive that the program 
was benefiting students? 

Method 

Teachers' and administrators' perceptions of ways in which the alternative schools 
benefitted the students were collected through interviews with the principal or administrator and the 
teachers of each school. Question 9 of tiie formal interview instrument described on page 25 asked 
teachers to indicate how attending the alternative school benefitted the students who attend. The 
responses to this question were coded and grouped according to similarities. 

Findings 

The perceived benefits to students attending alternative schools which were mentioned by 
the administrators and teachers at moK than half of the schools were that alternative schools: 

1. provide individualized academic instruction, 

2. build students' self-esteem, 

3. allow for individual attention to students' problems/ flexibility for staff to handle 
situations, 

4. are staffed by caring and attentive professionals, 

5. have smaller classes which allow for one-on-one attention, 

6. keep students in school who would have dropped out/these students would not be in 
school had it not been for the alternative school, 

7. provide access to good vocational pro ims, 

8. fit the needs of students who cannot function in a traditional school setting, 

9. help students become more responsible for themselves/leam to work independently, 

10. improve students' attitude toward school and teachers, 

1 1. provide students the opportunity to develop social skills and learn how to interact with 
others, and 

12. provide at-risk students the opportunity to experience successes. 

Since each of the schools has a different focus and targets a different at-risk student 
population, the perceived benefits which were mentioned by at least 25% of the respondents at 
each school are listed below. The number of respondents who gave each answer is identified 
beside it. (See Appendix B for a complete list of the responses.) 

Carter Career Center 

• smaller classes allow for one-on-one attention - 8 

• individual attention to students' problems/ flexibility for staff to handle situations - 6 

• access to good vocational programs - 5 

• individualized academic instruction - 5 

• caring and attentive staff - 4 

• remedial courses offer students the opportunity to catch up - 3 

• access to day care facility/clinic - 2 

• tutorial enrichment programs - 2 
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Contemporary Learning Center 



• individualized acadenndc instiuction/competency-based, continuous progress - 24 

• students and teachers worlc closely together/one-on-one attention - 12 

• individual attention to students' problems/flexibility for staff to handle situations - 1 1 

• caring and attentive staff; surrogate faniily • 8 

• students would not be in school or finish school had it not been for CLC - 8 
Foley's Academy 

• individual attention to students' problems/flexibility for staff to handle situations - 9 

• individualized academic instruction/competency based-continuous progress instruction - 8 

• builds students' self-esteem - 6 

• fits needs of students who cannot function in a traditional school setting - 5 

• smaller classes allow for one-on-one attention - 4 

• caring and committed staff - 3 

Harper Alternative School 

• students would not be in school had it not been for Harper - 13 

• smaller classes allow for one-on one attention - 1 1 

• fits needs of E.D. students who cannot function in a traditional school - 9 

• access to counseling and social services - 8 

• individualized academic instruction - 6 

• improves students' conduct through use of the management system - 6 
Harris County Youth Village 

• students are given a structured, siable, and safe environment, unlike their home life - 10 

• opportunity to develop social skills and leam how to interact with others - 9 

• mandatory education - 7 

• smaller classes allow for one-on-one attention - 6 

• builds students' self-esteem - 5 

« county keeps them fed and clothed so they are able to pay attention in school and leam - 5 

• care and attention from staff, emotional support - 4 

• opportunity to experience successes - 4 

Houston Night High School 

• Night H.S, is the only alternative available for some students because of daytime obligations, 
e.g., work, child care - 6 

• individualized academic instruction - 4 

• opportunity for older students to get a diploma - 3 

• opportunity to catch up and finish on time - 2 

• students would have dropped out of school had it not been for Night H.S./decreased dropout 
rate - 2 

Kay On-Going 

• smaller classes allow for one-on-one attention - 10 

• students' grades improve, they become more serious about school - 7 

• caring and attentive faculty/surrogate family - 6 

• individualized academic instruction - 6 
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• students can see they are not alcne in their situation - 6 

• keeps girls from drc^ping out while pregnant/opportunity to continue education - 6 

• convenient medical services/clinic - S 

• access to counselors and social workers to help students cope with their situation - 5 

• safer environment than at home schools/fewer stairs/slower pace - 4 

• not ostracized for being pregnant - 4 

• fewer distractions than at home school - 4 

• improves students' attitude toward school and teachers - 3 

• WIC program (federal program provides milk and other supplies) - 3 
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Question 10 What recommendations did the administrators and teachers make to better serve 
the students? 



Method 

Teachers' and administrators' recommendations on how the alternative schools could better 
serve the students were collected through interviews with the principal or administrator and the 
teachers of each school. Question 10 of the formal interview instrument described on page 25 
asked teachers to make recommendations to better serve the students who attend. The responses to 
this question were coded and grouped according to similarities. 

Findings 

The recommendations as to how the alternative schools could better serve the students 
which were mentioned by the administrators and teachers at more than half of the alternative 
schools were: 

1. more training for staff on behavior management and at-risk students, 

2. more extra-curricular activities including field trips and speakers, 

3. more psychological counseling and support services for students, 

4. alternative schools snould not be held to same rules and guidelines as traditional 
schools, especially for enrollment guidelines and teacherpupil ratios, 

5. hazard pay for teachers, 

6. more alternative schools, 

7. more funding in general, 

8. more public recognition and understanding of alternative schools, 

9. more teachers/smaller class size because students could not function in traditional setting 
to begin with, and 

10. more incentives for attendanceAmprove attendance. 

As each of the schools serves a different at-risk student population which have special 
needs, recommendations which were mentioned by at least 25% of the respondents at each school 
are listed below. The number of respondents who gave each answer is identified beside it. (See 
Appendix C for a complete list of the responses.) 

Carter Career Center 

• more psychological counseling and support services for students - 7 

• more teachere/smallev class size because students could not function in traditional setting to begin 
with - 6 

• need library on campus - 3 

• need reading teacher or specialist - 2 

• more alternative schools - 2 

• more vocational programs - 2 

• giris should be allowed to bring their babies on the school bus when they are bringing them to 
the day care facility on campus - 2 

• allow students to graduate from Carter - 2 
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Contemporary Learning Center 



• need more teachers/too many students per class for self-paced program - 18 

• more counselors/support personnel for students - 10 

Foley's Academy 

• more space -6 

• more funding in general - 4 

• more funding for instructional materials including tapes for foreign language courses - 4 

• more public recognition and understanding of alternative schools and of Foley's - 3 

• more psychological counseling for students - 3 

Harper Altematiye School 

• make facility more attractive and up-to-date - 9 

Harris County Youth Village 

• increase length of time students are at the Youth Village - 5 

• more extra-curricular activities including speakers and field trips - 4 

Houston Night High School 

• four day schedule because Friday night attendance is poor - 2 

• clarify and enforce attendance policy - 2 

• child care for student parents would increase attendance - 2 

• develop reading classes for all students - 2 

• should not be held to guidelines for traditional schools/need campus-based management because 
diese students have special needs - 2 

Kay On-Going 

• more classroom space, teachers are sharing rooms - 13 

• offer child care provisions or facility because girls are dropping out after delivery - 8 

• need homebound teacher for girls during confinement - 6 

• need follow up on students once they leave Kay - 5 

• need policy on how many students can enter or exit during a particular time period/specific entry 
and exit times - 5 

• relocate facility away from chen jcal environment - 3 

• more teachers because of wide range of skill areas needing to be taught/too many lesson 
preparations - 3 

• stricter policy on excused absences - 3 
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Summary and Discussion 

The seven alternative schools developed by HISD provide education to the growing 
population of at-risk students in an effort to reduce rlieir dropout rate. Each of the schools serves a 
different population of students who do not function in the traditional school setting. The purpose 
of this report was to describe the programs offered at the alternative schools and to assess their 
effectiveness. 

Findings 

The capacity of the alternative schools was 1,961 students. Most of these spaces were for 
high school students. Harper, Youth Village, and Kay have limited middle school components 
while CLC has the only alternative middle school. The cumulative number of students who 
enrolled in alternative schools during 1990-91 was 2,964. Only 12% of the students attended one 
school all year. The average length of stay was 98 days which is a little over one semester. Each 
of the schools served populations of different gender and ethnic ratios. CLC M.S., Harper, and 
the Youth Village served a larger percentage of male students while Kay served only female 
students. There was a wide range of ages of students enrolled at each of the schools, fmm 1 1 to 
22 years of age. The average age of students was also somewhat older than would be expected at 
traditional schools. 

Although a limited number of test scores were available and compared in this rtport, 
examining test scores is not the best measure for assessing the effectiveness of the alternative 
schools. One of the primary goals of the schools is to keep students who are at-risk of dropping 
out of school from doing just that. An important finding was that 30 HISD students who had 
dropped out or had been expelled from school during the 1989-90 school year enrolled in 
alternative schools for the 1990-91 year. In addition, 100 students graduated from the alternative 
schools this year. It is possible that none of these students would have graduated from the 
traditional schools. 

Another measure of effectiveness was the benefits to the students of attending an alternative 
school as perceived by the administrators and teachers of the schools. Many believed that, in these 
smaller settings, they were able to better address the specific needs of these students which go 
beyond the classroom such as abusive or neglectful home situations or the demands of single 
parent students with children. It is not easy to keep a young adult interested in school when their 
physical and mental needs are great and unmet. The teachers and administrators responded that 
they were able to provide flexibility and more one-on-one atteraion to these students, not only in 
their academics, but in other aspects of their life as well. Many maintained that, without these 
alternative schools, these students would be on the streets. The alternative schools also provide at- 
risk students access to good vocational programs that teach them job related skills and provide an 
opportunity to experience academic success, sometimes for the first time in a student's life. 




Future evaluations or studies on the alternative schools should take into account the 
difficulty in obtaining and comparing standardized test scores and attendance data for students 
enrolled there. Discussions on the effectiveness of these schools will have to address different 
variables including possibly a more extensive analysis on the dropout behavior of these students 
and changes in attitudes toward school. 

Extent to Which HISD's Alternative Schools Adhere to HISD and TEA Proposed Alternative 
School Guidelines — Recommendations 

There does not appear to be any formal HISD guidelines or administrative structure under 
which alternative schools operate. It may be argued that alternative schools need more flexibility in 
guidelines in order to handle situations that develop with students who cannot function under 
traditional school guidelines. However, without guidelines specifically designed for them, 
alternative schools will be and are being held to the only guidelines that exist, and those are for the 
traditional schools. Students who are in the alternative schools are there because they, for 
whatever reason-emotionally disturbed, pregnant, personal problems, work and/or child care 
commitments, over-age, etc.--cannot or are not functioning in a traditional school setting. There 
are ol vious problems associated with enrolling these students in an "alternative school" that is 
operated in a traditional fashion. 

Both the TEA and the Bureau of Alternative Schools and Programs for HISD have create 
draft guidelines for .iltemativc schools for at-risk students. However, because the alternative 
schools are administered by the individual district superintendents of their administrative district, 
there is no single administrative entity which makes decisions or provides support for all the 
alternative schools on a consistent basis. Several of the alternative schools were under-staffed and 
therefore, unable to meet the individual needs of the students enrolled there. Some of the schools, 
specifically CLC, require mo~, teachers to achieve a lower pupil to teacher ratio than that of the 
traditional schools. A lower pupil to teacl.ir ratio appears to be an essential element of the 
alternative schools in order to address the individual academic and personal needs of these at-risk 
students (TEA; Raywid, 1988). Other schools, specifically Carter, need more support personnel 
such as counselors, psychologists, and social workers to attend to the students' non-academic 
needs. 

Other recommendations made by the teachers and administrators at the alternative schools 
are also stressed in the literature. These include adequate space for the programs offered, 
awareness by the Board of Education, the rest of the district, and the general public of the schools' 
existence and benefits to students, and adequate financial support to hire staff and order supplies 
appropriate to fit the special learning needs of the at-risk students who are served by the schools 
(Whalen, 1985). 

HISD's alternative schools exist as separate entities and each has a unique mission. This 
evaluation identified many of the characteristics of the schools and their students. Although it is 
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not possible to investigate the impact of these schools on student achievement, other measures 
success are evidenced in this report. 
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APPENDIX A 



Alternative Schools Teacher Interview 



Instructions: 


Please 


answer 


the 


following 


questions. 


Information 


from 


this 


interview 


is 


intended 


to profile Che 


teachers of 


HISD' 


s Alternative Schools. It will 


not be used to assess 


proeram staff. 












School 










Date 





1. What positions have you held at this school? 



2. How many years have you held this/these position(s) ai this 
school? 



3. For what other schools have you worked in HISD? Other than 
HISD? 



4, What positions did you hold at these schools? 



5. How long have you worked for HISD? Other than HISD? 



6. What Texas teaching certificates or endorsements do you 
currently hold? 



7. What is your educational background? 

B.A./B.S. . 

M.A./M.S./M.Ed. 

Ph.D./Ed.D. 



8. What training or experience do you have relating to children with 
special needs? 
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9. How is attendance a. this school benefiting the studenis who 
attend? How is it affecting their conduct, attendance, attitude toward 
school, attitude toward themselves and others, academic 
achievement? 



10. What recommendations would you make to better serve the 
students who attend this school? 




APPENDIX B 

Complete answers to Survey Question 9 
"How is attendance at this school benefitting the students who attend?" 

Carter Career Center 

• smaller classes allow for one-on-one attention - 8 

• individual attention to students' problems/ flexibility for staff to handle situations - 6 

• access to good vocational programs - 5 

• individualized academic instruction - 5 

• caring and attentive staff - 4 

• remedial courses offer students the opportunity to catch up - 3 

• access to day care facility/clinic - 2 

• tutorial enrichment prog^is - 2 

• opportunity to develop social skills and !eam how to interact with others - 1 

• open communication with teachers, but discipi:!iie - 1 

• pregnant girls are not ostracized - 1 

• teachers are good role nnodels for the students - 1 

• builds students' self-esteem - 1 

• hands on experiences in lab classes - 1 

• allows girls who have kids or are pregnant the opportunity to continue their education - 1 

• allows them to experience academic success - 1 

• improves students' conduct - 1 



Contemporary Learning Center 

• individualized academic instruction/competency-based, continuous progress - 24 

• students and teachers woric closely together/one-on-one attention - 12 

• individual attention to students' problems/flexibility for staff to handle situations - 1 1 

• caring and attentive staff; surrogate family - 8 

• students would not be in school or finish school had it not been for CLC - 8 

• fits needs of over-age students or students who cannot f unction in a traditional school - 7 

• learn to take responsibility for own work/leam to v/ork independently - 7 

• gets students out of their home neighborhoods/relieves peer pressure - 6 

• opportunity to catch up or finish on time - 5 

• builds students' self-esteem - 5 

• opportunity to develop social skills and learn how to interact with others - 4 

• opportunity to experience successes - 3 

• allows students to be individuals - 3 

• smaller school allows students to be active in things that they would not have been in, e.g., lead 
roles in plays - 2 

• access to vocational programs - 2 

• students can be sent back to home school if they do not follow the guidelines - 1 

• modes of testing are flexible based on needs of students - 1 

• students' leam to cope with outside pressures - 1 

• St. Thomas mentorship program - 1 

• improves students' conduct - 1 

• staff refer students to social service agencies - 1 

• teachers are good role models for students - 1 

• St. Joseph program which combines business with academics - 1 

• improves students' attitude toward school - 1 
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• motivates students to do well - 1 

• tends to improve student attendance - 1 

Foley's Academy 

• individual attention to students' problems/flexibility for staff to handle situations - 9 

• individualized academic instruction/competency based-continuous progress instruction - 8 

• builds students' self-esteem - 6 

• fits needs of students who cannot function in a traditional school setting - 5 

• smaller classes allow for one-on-one attention - 4 

• caring and committed staff - 3 

• Foley's allows students to be individuals - 2 

• encourages students to take responsibility for themselves - 2 

• students would have dropped out had it not been for Foley's/decreased drop-out rate - 2 

• students improve academically - 2 

• emphasis on parental interaction with school and students - 2 

• good for students who are motivated - 1 

• curriculum is geared up not down - 1 

• improves students' attitude toward school - 1 

• students can be sen: back to home school if they do not follow the guidelines - 1 
Harper Alternative School 

• students would not be in school had it not been for Harper - 13 

• smaller classes allow for one-on-one attention - i 1 

• fits needs of E.D. students who cannot function in a traditional school - 9 

• access to counseling and social services - 8 

• individualized academic instruction - 6 

• improves students' conduct through use of management system - 6 

• caring and attentive staff; surrogate family - 5 

• individual attention to students' problems/flexibility for staff to handle situations - 4 

• program is run well/good-accessible administrator - 4 

• access to good vocational programs - 4 

• staff is experienced in handling students with E.D. label - 4 

• opportunity to experience successes - 3 

• builds students' self-esteem - 2 

• opportunity to develop social skills and leam how to interact with others - 2 

• work with parents/educate parents as well - 2 

• students improve academically - 2 

• enrichment programs on Fridays - 2 

• door-to-door bus service - 1 

• ROPES program - 1 

• opportunity to buy into system - 1 

• Project Excel - 1 

• opportunity to remediate and enrich basic skills - 1 

• keeps students out of institutional residential facilities - 1 
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Harris County Youth Village 



• students are given a structured, stable, and safe environment-unlike their home life - 10 

• opportunity to develop social skills and learn how to interact with others - 9 

• mandatory education - 7 

• smaller classes allow for one-on-one attention - 6 

• builds students' self-esteem - 5 

• county keeps them fed and clothed so they are able to pay attention in school and learn - 5 

• care and attention from staff, emotional support - 4 

• opportunity to experience successes - 4 

• individualized academic instruction - 3 

• access to good vocational programs - 3 

• good principal who is developing consistency, even handed - 3 

• Youth Village teaches the students responsibility - 3 

• opportunity to change value system - 3 

• Stiidents receive incentives to do well, e.g., PMR money, home visits - 3 

• second chance to straighten up - 2 

• individual attention to students' problems/flexibility for staff to handle situation - 2 

• students develop good stuily habits here - 1 

• hope for the future - 1 

• offers students the basics they need to complete their education - 1 

• improves students' attitude toward school - 1 

• benefits of team teaching - 1 

• can receive credits toward a diploma - 1 

• access to county counselors who provide therapy - 1 

• teachers are good role models for the students - 1 

Houston Night High School 

• H.N.H.S. is the on!y alternative available for some students because of daytime obligations, 
e.g., work, child care - 6 

• individualized academic instruction - 4 

• opportunity for older students to get diploma - 3 

• opportunity to catch up and finish on time - 2 

• students would have dropped out of school had it not been for H.N.H.S./decreased dropout rate 
-2 

• smaller class size - 1 

• small school allows for peer tutoring - 1 

• fewer distractions because no extracurricular activities, can focus entirely on academics - 1 

• A and B sections are taught both semesters - 1 

• teachers use meia-cognative thinking method - 1 

• concentrated effort on needed skills - 1 

• students can come to H.N.H.S. if they have academic or attendance problems at day school - 1 

• allows students to get a diploma and not a GED - 1 

• H.N.H.S. has positive influence on premature families - 1 

Kay On-Going 

• smaller classes allow for one-on-one attention - 10 

• students' grades improve, they become more serious about school - 7 

• caring and attentive faculty/surrogate family - 6 

• individualized academic instmction - 6 
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• not alone in their situation - 6 

• keeps them from dropping out while pregnant/opportunity to continue education - 6 

• convenient medical services/clinic - 5 

• access to coanselors and social workers to help students cope with their situation - 5 

• safer environment than at home schools/fewer stairs/slower pace - 4 

• not ostracized for being pregnant - 4 

• fewer distractions than at home school - 4 

• improves students' attitude toward school and teachers - 3 

• WIC program (federal program provides milk and other supplies) - 3 

• individud attention to students' problems/flexibility for staff to handle situations - 2 

• medical absences are excused - 2 

• builds self esteem - 2 

• helps them become more responsible - 2 

• door-to-door bus service - 2 

• graduates come back and give pep talks during cveer day - 1 

• flexibility in making up work - 1 

• short lunch lines - 1 

• advanced health classes - 1 

• there is a student council and some activities - 1 

• positive impact on the majority of the students - 1 
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APPENDIX C 
Complete answers to Survey Question 10 
"What recommendations would you make to better serve the students 

who attend this school?" 

Carter Career Center 

• more psyche .ogical counseling and support services for students - 7 

• more teachers/smaller class size because students could not function in traditional setting to begin 
with - 6 

• need library on campus - 3 

• need reading teacher or specialist - 2 

• more alternative schools - 2 

• more vocational programs - 2 

• girls should be allowed to bring their babies on the school bus when they are bringing them to 
^e day care facility on campus - 2 

• allow students to graduate fiiom Carter - 2 

• more state of the art equipment, more materials of all kinds - 1 

• more administrative staff so counselors can actually counsel students - 1 

• alternative schools should not be held to same rules and guidelines as traditional schools, 
specifically enrollment guidelines - 1 

• more extra-curricular activities including field trips - 1 

• physical education facilities - 1 

• make facilities more attractive - 1 

• clarify and enforce attendance and tardiness policies - 1 

• need to have consistent expectations or structure from room to room - 1 

• bring in more blue collar people to whom students can relate on career day - 1 

• strong discipline - 1 

• counseling and special training for staff - 1 
Contemporary Learning Center 

• need more teachers/too many students per class for self-paced program - 18 

• more counselors/support personnel for students - 10 

• alternative schools should not be held to same rules and guidelines as traditional schools, 
especially enrollment guidelines - 6 

• audioA'isual equipment for each department - 5 

• more positive, individual attention - 5 

• improve attendance - 4 

• more extra-curricular activities including iield trips and speakers - 4 

• make facility more attractive and up-to-date - 4 

• better student selection process to make sure students can work in this setting - 4 

• need more instructional materials - 3 

• more funding in general - 3 

• students need more access to computers - 3 

• more in-services or workshops for teachers to learn to deal with special children - 3 

• need more teacher aides for difficult to handle classes - 2 

• more parental involvement - 2 

• stop making this a dumping ground for students - 2 

• more publi': recognition and understanding of CLCs purpose and goals - 2 

• need more variety of materials for remedial students - 2 
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• consistent conimitinent and adherence to rules by staff - 2 

• more programs with integrated vocational skills - 2 

• need to nwtivate students to succeed in school - 2 

• need a Substance Abuse Monitor - 2 

• provide school supplies for students who come without them - 1 

• allow corporal punishment - 1 

• parent-teacher meetings are not successful/need one-on-one meetings - 1 

• teachers should teach half day and write curriculum half day to better tailor instruction to students 
- 1 

• more middle school alternative schools - 1 

• flex time scheduling for students - 1 

• CLC needs a business partner which would act as an entry into the business world for the 
students - 1 

• need more administrative help because of continuous progress paperwork - 1 

• hazard pay for teachers - 1 

• need resource personnel for developing curriculum - 1 

• better organization - 1 

• teachers should be better informed of students' background so they can know how to reach them 
- 1 

• reading classes for all students - 1 

• more job related classes or clubs for middle school because of over-age students - 1 

• more hands on experiences for students - 1 

• music program does not work in continuous progress setting - 1 

• need satellite campus because distance is a problem - 1 

• school bus at the school's disposal for field trips - 1 

• expanded library facility - 1 

• plastic chairs instead of folding chairs - 1 

• art class needs to be with rest of school-too isolated - 1 

• tighter security - 1 

• need better, more nutritious meals here because students do not get it at home - 1 

• need a fun academic activity during advisory period once a week - 1 

• special assignment class for middle school - 1 

• ninth grade classes need to be open to middle school students - 1 

Foley's Academy 

• more space - 6 

• more funding in general - 4 

• more funding for instructional materials including tapes for foreign language courses - 4 

• more public recognition and understanding of alternative schools and of Foley's - 3 

• more psychological counseling for students - 3 

• building with windows/own building - 2 

• computer aided instruction - 2 

• more alternative schools - 2 

• more funding for extra-curricular activities including field trips - 2 

• hazard pay for teachers - 2 

• alternative schools should not be held to same rules and guidelines as regular schools - 2 

• ceilificate in psychology for every teacher or training to better understand and identify underlying 
causes of behavior problems - 2 

• IBM compatible computers - 1 

• smdy hall time - 1 

• lecture class for Algebra - 1 

• physical education facilities - 1 



• transportation budget - 1 

• better academic counselor - 1 

• mKMTC student input into development of school - 1 

• more parental involvement - 1 

• family retreat program - 1 

• year round school - 1 

• intensive training in assertive discipline for all faculty and staff - 1 

• group therapy-stress management for staff on regular basis - 1 

• need to build in motivational focus in curriculum - 1 

• marc variety in course selection because these are academically capable students ~ 1 

• more flexibility but consistency - 1 

• emphasis should not just be on getting students ready for college/more emphasis on holding a 
job - 1 

• janitOTial service - 1 

• nsed support from downtown businesses - 1 

• need child care facilities for students' children in which they would help supervise the children - 
1 

• need boarding house for homeless students who are atiending school - 1 

Harper Alternative School 

• make facility more attractive and up-to-date - 9 

• increased security/better trained security personnel/faster response time from security - 4 

• more state of the art equipment/more materials of all kinds - 4 

• need consistency/too many changes in guidelines and programs - 3 

• stronger discipline/more behavior management - 3 

• more job training skills for students - 3 

• nx)re alternative schools - 2 

• more hands on activities for students - 2 

• extensive training for staff concerning students prone to catastrophic behavior - 1 

• better communication between parents and staff - 1 

• more extra-curricular activities including speakers and field trips - 1 

• hazard pay for teachers - 1 

• need parenting training for parents of students and students who are parents - 1 

• need site based management - 1 

• have students help fix up or paint school to develop pride in school - 1 

• improve attendance - 1 

• everyone should be certified and qualified in their positions - 1 

• students need to be more involved in the decision making process - 1 

• these students need the best the system has to offer because they need the most - 1 

• more individual instruction - 1 

• upgrade vocational programs-get rid of VEH and do more vocational education - 1 

• students need more intermingling with "regular" kids - 1 

• bring library up to date - 1 

• need to provide extended day or residential facilities for students to get them out of their homes 
or neighborhoods - 1 

• need more electives for students, e.g., music and art - 1 

• need full-time drug dog - 1 

• building maintenance classroom is too small - 1 

• need follow-up on "Weapons students" once they leave Harper - 1 

• more counseling services for weapons students - 1 

• continue to have small clusters - 1 

• more public recognition and understanding of work being done at Harper - 1 
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• need an assistant principal - 1 

• need smaller classrooms with observation mirrors - 1 

Harris County Youth Village 

• increase length of time students are at the Youth Village - 5 

• more extra-curricular activities including speakers and field trips - 4 

• one more science and one more history teacher to keep classes small - 3 

• need follow- cp on students once they leave the Youth Village - 3 

• need more electives for students, e.g., art - 2 

• homework and study time - 2 

• need library on campus - 2 

• need consistency in discipline - 2 

• access to the computer lab for all students not just those taking the class - 2 

• hazard pay for teachers - 2 

• F.T. assistant principal who can deal full-time with discipline and behavioral adjustments - 1 

• need to be able to shut things down when they get out of control - 1 

• get rid of open classrooms-students are easily distracted - 1 

• more ability grouping of students - 1 

• more psychological counseling for students - 1 

• counselors should help in the academic planning - 1 

• all students 7th grade and up should have a semester of a vocational program - 1 

• special education students need to be exposed to everything that regular students are 
exposed to ~ 1 

• more positive reinforcement for the students - 1 

• more career development for the students - 1 

• more community involvement for role models - 1 

• "back teacher" and "back teacher aide" - 1 

• need more funds for building materials for vocational classes - 1 

• need fiscal site based management - 1 

• more faculty unity - 1 

• more money for books at different reading levels - 1 

• does not make since to give standardized tests to these students - 1 

• more public recognition and understanding of work being done at Youth Village - 1 

• teachers should get to meet with parents - 1 

• in house communication system/radios - 1 

• fax machine because the campus is so far removed from administration building -1 

• need behavior management training for staff - 1 

• more alternative schools - 1 

Houston Night High Schoo l 

• four day schedule because Friday night attendance is poor - 2 

• clarify and enforce attendance policy - 2 

• child care for student parents would increase attendance - 2 

• develop reading classes for all students - 2 

• should not be held to guidelines for u-aditional schools/campus-based management 
because these students have special needs - 2 

• strong emphasis on usage of fundamentals - 1 

• speech teacher because oral usage is as poor as written - 1 

• H.N.H.S. needs to remain at this campus because they have built up a good clientele - 1 

• more contact with parents to improve attendance problems - 1 
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• support personnel to help solve problems affecting attendance, e.g., child care or personal 
problems - 1 

• free all year round instead of having to pay tuition for summer school - 1 

• need vast progrrjiis in meta-cognative thinking - 1 

• tutoring pro^Tam before or after classes to make up deficiencies, not RAP - 1 

• need flexibl;; school schedules to fit with students' work schedules - 1 

• need more security because it is an open campus at night - 1 

Kay On-Going 

• more classroom space-teachers are sharing rooms - 13 

• offer child care provisions or facility because girls are dropping out after delivery - 8 

• need homebound teacher for girls during confinement - 6 

• need follow up on students once they leave Kay - 5 

• need policy on how many students can enter or exit during a particular time period/specific entry 
and exit times - 5 

• relocate facility away from chemical environment - 3 

• more teachers because of wide range of skill areas needing to be taught/too many lesson 
preparations - 3 

• stricter policy on excused absences - 3 

• more centrally located because travel time can be excessive, picked up very early and returned 
very late - 2 

• more incentives for attendance/improve attendance - 2 

• need additional special education class because current class teaches all labels - ED, LD, EMR, 
trainables - 2 

• longer confinement times, 2-3 weeks is not enough - 2 

• eliminate free government services after first baby unless good attendance and grades in school - 
1 

• need job placement assistance for students - 1 

• all pregnant teens should go to an alternative school like Kay and not left in home schools for 
other girls to see that its O.K. - 1 

• more furniture that accommodates pregnant teens - 1 

• more federal funding - 1 

• need F.T. assistant principal - 1 

• teachers need additional planning periods to prepare confinement work for students - 1 

• more extracurricular activities to increase t!ie amount of social interaction - 1 

• more up-to-date computer equipment - 1 

• waive confinement period as an absence - 1 

• make school day shorter for these giris - 1 

• more training for staff on behavior management arid at-risk students - 1 

• need another social worker - 1 

• need a walking track where girls may safely exercise - 1 
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